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. E writer r of the following. Diſcourſs can attri⸗ 
bute its flattering reception at the time of de- 
very to nothing but his own good fortune in having 
5 ſelected a Subject, which not only ſeemed to meet the. 1 
, Were approbation of his. Revd. Audience, but had pre- 1 0 
_ viouſly (though unknown to him) employed much ß 
their thoughts and-attempts towards an extent of its. 1 
practice. This coincidence of ſentiments naturally 
operated as a prejudice in its favour, and produced that 
candid allowance for its demerits as a. compoſition, 
which the writer is but too ſenſible will need apology, 
when thus ſubmitted to public peruſal.— However, he 


Mill hopes to ſcreen. his imperfections of this ſort under- 
the: 
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the utility and i importance of his ſubje& ; which 13 57 
portance once admitted, a communication of whatever 

belongs to that point (eſpecially during its, infant-prac- j 
tice) cannot be too extenſive. In this perſuaſion he 
ventures abroad, truſting to the favourable interpreta- 
tion of his deſigns by all well-wiſhers in general tothe 


_ cauſe of Chriſtianity, and foliciting in particular with 
due deference the countenance and ſupport of his Cle- 
rical Brethren in any ſchemes of parochial management, . 


that may tend to the better obſervance of. the Lord's 
Day and to the inftruQion of the poor and ignorants 


ST. MATTHEW, xi, 5: 


4 = 


2 * THE POOR HAVE THE GOSPEL PREACHED 


CET THEM.” 


\HOUGH the diſpoſitions and views of the multitude 
that flocked around our bleſſed Saviour, were as dif- 
_ ferent almoſt as their perſons, yet did He condeſcend 
upon various occaſions to ſatisfy their diſtinct intereſts and to | 
9 n , with their ſeparate humours, as far as was conſiſtent 
with innocence and truth. Thus to thoſe, who followed him 
out of gratitude for paſt favours, He promiſed ſtill greater on their 
continuance in obedience, whilſt on thoſe, who came in expec- 
tation of benefits, He graciouſly conferred them. There were 
ſome,. who attended on purpoſe to hear and profit by his inſtruc- 
tive diſcourſes, and to theſe never man. ſpake like bim; while 
to others, who thought to entangle Him in his talk by their art- 
ful queſtions, He replied in a manner arguing his own divine 
wiſdom, and which muſt have convinced any hearts leſs obdu- 


rate than theirs. T he loaves and fiſhes were an enticement to 
others; 
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around our bleſſed Lord in great numbers. Theſe were the ig 
norant and gaping croud, who ſeem to judge theit preſence ne- 
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a ; theſe He fed. There were alſo many good parents, who 


© were eager to have their tender offspring noticed by our Lord as 


He paſſed by, (a diſtinction always coveted from men of eminence 
for their piety and virtue) and who therefore were ever wh = to 


place their children in his way, © that He might touch them; 


wards thefe. infants He benignly ſtretched forth his hands s 
bleſſed them, uttering at the ſame time thoſe encouraging ex. | 


preſſions of kindneſs and good-will, © Suffer the little children to 


* come unto me and forbid them not.” The conſequence of this at- 


tention to the peculiar exigencies, intereſts and paſſions of his 
followers was, that though ſome of his kind inſtructions were 


Eu to the wind, though ſome of bis good ſeed fell by the 


<« way-fide, on flony places or amid thorns,” yet a great ſhare alſo 
« ell on god ground and brought forth fruit abuntlanth.” 2 
Bur there was ſtill another deſeription of men, who flocked 


ceſſary wherever any thing is going forward, and who are apt to 
follow their leaders they know not why, they know not where, 
but only out of curioſity to hear or ſee . ſomething new.” To 
theſe Chriſt exhibited in his own perſon a ſight altogether new. 
For the Jewiſh Commonalty had been ſo long uſed to the vain 
parade and oſtentation of their own Scribes and Doctors, that a 
preacher like our bleſſed Saviour without pride, a teacher of 
righteouſneſs to the j Ignorant and fooliſh, muſt have been to them 


24 novelty indeed.” This novelty, viz. © the preaching of the 
&* «c n 
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« Goſpel thus freely to the poor” our Lord was pleaſed to make a 
diſtinguiſhing ſign (in his anſwer to John's diſciples) of his being 
the true Meſſiah. The miraculous powers, which were ſo many 
other marks of his kingdom, ceaſed we know when that king- 
dom was ſo far eſtabliſhed as to have no further need of them; 
but this great characteriſtic remains to be exerciſed in all ages 
of the Church, to be a ſtanding evidence of the benevolent and 15 
comprehenſive principles of that Goſpel, which not only pays no 


reſpect to the perſons of men, but fearches out the meek and | 


lowly upon earth, as peculiar objects of its care and attention. 
* Hearken my beloved brethren (ſays St. James ii, 5,) hath not God 
 * choſen the poor of this world rich in faith and heirs of the kingdom 
« which he hath promiſed to them that love him?” The poor we ſhall 
have always with us to the end of the world ; to the poor there- 
fore is the Goſpel always to be preached. 

Wuar our bleſſed Lord himſelf then thus Winti out, as a 
peculiar ſign of the authority of his own miſſion and of his 
being the promiſed Meſſiah, ſuch of his followers as have re- 
ceived their commiſſion to inſtruct and to preach in his name 
cannot but liſten to with reſpect and deference: conſequen tly 
there can need little apology (I truſt) to the preſent Audience, 
for wiſhing to engage their attention in behalf of the religious 
concerns of our poor and ignorant brethren, 

Ir would be trifling and impertinent to conſume much of the 
preſent time in tracing at large the good influence of education 
in * ane of an early religious e in particular; 

| B | ſince 
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| 4515 thoſe before whork I ſpeak 2 be ſo well ſatisfied both 
from perſonal and profeſſional experience of its boundleſs utility. 
But however we may inculcate the benefits and neceſſity of early | 
inſtilling virtuous principles and habits, yet we muſt all of us 
be too ſenſible 'of 'the deaf ear that is turned on all our good 
advice on this head, and of the evils reſulting from its ſo frequent 
nieglect. For from whence has diſſipation and vice found the means 
of ſpreading its baneful influence ſo far and wide, but from the 
want of care and ſkill in opening the bud of reaſon ? from 
' whence has profaneneſs and infidelity ventured to ſtalk with 
_ gigantic ſtride through the land, but from the failure of an early 
moral and religious culture? 

Wurm through a neglect of inſtilling better principles, a con- 
tempt of ferious thoughts and virtuous impreſſions is ſuffered to 
take poſſeſſion of the mind, is permitted to infuſe its ſpreading 
poiſon, and to grow up with the years and ſtature of the body, 
no wonder that the promoters of virtue both by profeſſion and 
practice have little attention paid them, no wonder that their 


of the importance and beauty of holineſs are treated with con- 
tempt and ſcorn. What have I to de with thee ? I know not 
« qobence thou art,” is the mildeſt reply of the Sceptic and Infide, 
of riper years, who has never been accuſtomed to liſten to the 
voice of the moral and religious preacher in his earlier days: 
if the Maſter be called Beelzebub, how can his followers and 
ſervants expect a better appellation, 


| Wren 
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perſons are ſo frequently deſpiſed, and that all their inſinugtions 155 


| hh It 7 : 
Warn the good old Simeon was bleſſed with the ſight of 

the infant Jeſus, when he held him in his arms, full of holy joy 
and rapture, he broke forth (amid his own perſonal gratitude 
for being permitted to live to ſee that day) into prophetic decla- 
rations of what would follow the birth of Chriſt. ** Behold 'ſays 
he to the virgin Mary, St. Luke ii, 34) this child is ſet for the 
&« fall and rifing again of many in Iſrael, and for a fign that ſhall 
« be ſpoken againſt ; that the thoughts of many hearts may be re- 
e vealed.” For a ſign that ſhall be ſpoken againſt---we need but 
repeat the words to be ſenſible, that they are now as well as 
have been heretofore in a ſtate of moſt viſible accompliſhment. 
This child appointed by God to be the author of peace and good 
will towards men, and his doctrines to be the ſtandard of true 
religion, is become a ſtumbling block of offence to many, is 
reviled and blaſphemed and his precepts ſet at nought ; ſo that 
in theſe our days the matter lies not ſo much in adjuſting the 
ſpeculative opinions of the different ſets of Chriſtians, as in 
maintaining the truth of Chriſtianity itſelf againſt the monſtrous' 
growth of vice and infidelity. But ſome good may be drawn 
from the worſt of evils, when under the management of a well- 
diſpoſed mind: The thoughts of all hearts will by theſe means be 
« revealed.” The indifference and lukewarmneſs of ſome, the 
total deſertion of others will become viſible, and thus the fin- 


cerity of all be tried, that * remnant of the 1 "OP be 
dilcloled. | 
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As to ſupport, / Am; e e 
« our” peculiar an important pidvince, ſo neither ought' we 
10 deſpond in its execution, though ſurtounded with many dif. 
flcalties. Tbougb an bot of men, (ſays the Pfalmiſt, xxvii, 3) 
* were encamped againſt me, et dall not my heart be afraid ; hd 
& though there roſe up war againſt me, pet will I pitt my traft 75 
Him.“ Our warfare is aſſuredly not only commented, but al- 
ready carried on to a dreadful extremity; not indeed in the fliape 
of impriſonments, fines, tortures and burnings for che name of 
Chriſt, but in-ſetting at nought our profeſſion and perſons as 
. below much notice, and pointing all the ſhafts of ridicule, eon- 
exmpt and ſcorn'on our Lord and Maſter himſelf and all his holy 
a doctrines. Never therefore was there more occafion than at pre- 
ſent for putting on the whole armour of Chriſt, that we may be 
enabled to ſupport the ſpiritual conffict; never was there more 
_ neceſſity of ſtanding forth with boldneſs and confidence, and of 
ſhewing ourſelves zealouſly affected in. a good and righteous 
cauſe. The integrity and purity of our own: perſonal characters, 
together with the diſintereſted pains we are ſeen to take in pro- 
moting virtuous and religions habits in others, could not fail of 
being both proofs to others of our own fincerity, and of _ | 
much good even amidſt © 4 finfiul and adulterous generation.” 
Theſe are our true ſhields of defence, which will blunt the keen 
edge of many an offenſive weapon * thrown ares th 
ſelves and our holy religion. 


1 Ir 


Tr would: ili become one of ſo private/and infignificant a cha- 
racter as myſelf to touch upon the former point; it is a matter 
of cotſeienet to each individual, to be adjudged by conſeience 
| Alone and to conſcious feelings therefore be it now wholly 
referred. But as to the latter we may and ought always to be 
ready to communicate with one another on any probable fchemes 
for a reformation of manters, on any new plans of parochial 
management, that may ſeerfi to promiſe any good; eſpecially on 
- fuch as may tend to the improvement of virtuous habits among 
the poor and ignorant, and to the better obſervation of the 
Lord's Day, whoſe profanation by all ranks of people is become 
to truly grievous. As a matter of communication alone then 
ſhall I preſume to dwell on what follows; happy not to be 
deemed an impertinent intruder” into the concerns of my bre- 
thren ; happier ſtill, if they ſhould think favourably of what 
may advance; but moft fortunate of all, if any one ſhould'be 
induced to give me the ſanction of his own example, in a matter 
which 1 have been enabled to accompliſh in my own' place of 
reſidence* with much profpett of ſueceſs; I mean the introduce 
don of « Sundey Sebvals” for the inſtiu@tion of the poor and 
ignorant. 

Ir has been judiciouſly lena that the ined error of the 
Romifh Miſſionaries in the . and which occaſioned at wit 

* Boughton Blean. 


+4: See Dr. Vincent's Sermon FOR in Sant Paul's, 705 x the e 
ee Charity Schools. 
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| their ejection from every country they entered was, ** their 5 
. * plication to the Princes of every nation rather than to the People.“ 


They falſely concluded, that the converſion of the prince com- 


prehended that of the people; and therefore (captivated alſo by 
the ſplendour of a royal name) their whole efforts were pointed 


at this fingle object. "The conſequence was what might natu- 


rally be expected, the protection of the prince continued no 
longer than his own whim or paſſion directed him, and the mo- 


ment this changed, there was a party ready formed by their 
rivals in court-favour to effect the ruin of their cauſe. . Whereas 
had the application been firſt made, where Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles made it, f the body of the people, to the poor and igno- 
% rant; had thoſe of humble ſtation once been taught (as 


the precepts of Chriſtianity certainly do teach them) to be better 


| ſubjects, better citizens and better men, the ſuperior ranks muſt 
have proceeded for their own intereſt from mere ſufferance to 


approbation and protection, and at length poſſibly to a/partici- 
pation themſelves of what they were convinced by experience ' 
had ſo good an effect on others. The progreſs indeed by theſe, 


means would have been very gradual, almoſt inſenſible for a time, 
but would have made its own filent way by building on a firm 
foundation till at laſt it reached the courts and palaces of the 
mighty upon earth; which was actually the caſe with reſpect to 


the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian religion in the Roman Empire. 


Neo though our lot is fallen in a fairer land, and we poſleſs 
a more goodly heritage; though we are not Miſſionaries in wild 
1555 : | and 
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and ſavage countries, and conſequently enjoy a number of advan- 


tages and bleſſings with regard to the practice of our profeſſional 


duty, which they cannot experience, who undertake ſo laborious - 


and dangerous an office, yet we may gain inſtruction ſometimes 
for our conduct at home by an avoidance of ſuch errors as have 
occaſioned their frequent failure abroad. We are all . ſent” 
into our different pariſhes for the ſarhie purpoſes as foreign Miſ- 


ſionaries, viz, to promote the belief and practice of the Chriſtian 


Religion to the utmoſt of our power. In conſequence of which 
we aim perhaps with the moſt difintereſted and pious views at 


introducing more regularity into the behaviour of the rich and 


powerful amongſt us. This plan we purſue under the notion 
that their better conduct would have a mighty influence on the 

manners of their inferior neighbours.; and ſo far we judge right, 
becauſe their ill conduct ſerves greatly to diſſeminate vice, But 
if this influence over the behaviour of the inferior ariſes (as it 
too often does) from views of intereſt alone, it ceaſes of courſe 


when that intereſt ceaſes or changes of courſe (like the Eaſtern 


Princes above) with the caprice of the Principal: whereas con- 
viction of the heart abideth for ever. | 
Bes1Des we all know the difficulties we have to encounter, 
when we would endeavour to perſuade our ſuperiors in all out- 
ward circumſtances of life to alter their modes of living on our 
repreſentation. Even in a mind not much averſe in-itſelf to the 
cauſe of virtue and religion, the prejudices of education, the ha- 


bits of 3 the delirium of faſtuon are often ſo ſtrongly 
rivetted, 
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ttmhinł it our duty nevertheleſs to engage. 
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ene as t render the ſeize aka u which we may 


HBr others, e ge atone 
we are deemed impertinent and troubleſome and officious intru- 
ders, are told that religion is only fit for illiberal and vulgar 
minds, and are therefore bid to attend to our own concerns with- 
- out interfering in their habits of life - for who made thee (ſay 
e they) a ruler and @ judge over us ?” Where this is the caſe, it 
were moſt prudent perhaps to follow their advice, to let them 
alone among whom we are likely to do ſo little good and to turn 
to our other concerns amid thoſe, who may perhaps be ſo illiberal 
and vulgar-minded, as to think they have a moral duty to per- 
form and a God to ſerve. It were maſt adviſeable (1 ſay) to act 
chus; being content with exhibiting at the ſame time in our nn 
conduct a bright example to them of the doctrines we preach, 
and with neglecting no deference or attention that can inno- 
cently be paid to their ſuperior rank, but cautiouſly avoiding all 
. perſonal countenance or compliance with ſuch of their irregy- 
larities and vices, as would but further degrade us even in their 
eyes, as well as prevent our walking — in the ſight of 
thoſe committed to our charge. | 
Bor if we turn our thoughts and attentions to the worldly 
and ſpiritual intereſts of a lower claſs of our Chriſtian brethren, 
there ſeems much greater probability of eventual ſucceſs. Here, 
2s in the firſt inſtance we have fewer prejudices and difficulties to 


encounter, ſo are we placed in that very ſituation, which is of all 
others 


RRR 
others moſt favourable to our good wiſhes and deſigns. The 
poor (more eſpecially in country places) are naturally diſpoſed 
« fo. look up to their Miniſter for his aſſiſtance and advice on 
all occaſions, and to be diſſatisfied if they receive it not at his 
hands. The poor are entitled in a peculiar manner “ ro haue 
« the Goſpel preached unto them,” it being one of the characte- 
riſtics of Chriſt's kingdom that it ſhould be ſo : and though they 
may not always profit by the ſame, yet they are, generally ſpeak- 
ing, found to liſten with more attention than their betters. 
This was the caſe in our Saviour's time alſo; ** the common 
« people (we read) beard him gladly, while: the rich and powerful 
e accuſed him of blaſphemy and ſought to entangle bim in his talk.” 
And if the poor are accuſed of being thoughtleſs and vicious to 
a great degree (though not more fo ſurely than thoſe of higher 
rank) yet does it often proceed from the total ignorance in which 
they have been brought up : hence many times and hence alone 
their habits of idleneſs and profaneneſs, and their negle& of 
all religious duties. They frequently know no better; an excuſe 
their richer neighbours have not always to plead. But who 
ſhould have taught them better ? Their parents and friends 
perhaps were not able. The royal pſalmiſt makes anſwer for us 
*« when my father and my mother forſale me, the Lord taketh me up.” 
(Pſalm 27, 12) Such then as are appointed to perform all good 


offices in the name of the Lord ſhould take up the cauſe of the 


helpleſs and indigent, and ſhould ſtrive to promote their whole- 
ſome inſtruction. Thus would the ſtate of civilization as well 
825 C as 
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as of religion be advanced in the nation, and they would deferve 
well of the public in general, who endeavoured to diſpel the 
thick clouds of ignorance and to train up the moſt numerous 
and perhaps uſeful members of the RETRY in the n 
induſtry and virtue. 
eee {fir abe making th WP 
cation) unable to convert many of the vicious and unbelieving 
of riper years among the poor, we may ſtrengthen at leaſt the 
faith and encourage the good practice of thoſe, who wiſh not to 
ſwerve from their duty, we may attempt to raiſe a ſtock of good 
| Chriſtians amid tire riſing generation. Now a comprehenſive 
method has been deviſed of furniſhing means of inſtruction for 
the younger and poorer part of a pariſh, which ſeems to be 
gaining daily ground and promiſes to be productive of much 
good effect, if carefully followed up. The inſtitution alluded 
to is that of ** Sunday Schools,” which are already eſtabliſhed in 
many places. The points aimed at in their introduction are, 
« 70 furniſb opportunities of inſtruction to the children of the pr 
« without interfering with any weekly induſiry ; to infuſe into the | 
tender minds of infancy ideas of decency, ſobriety and induſiry; ta 
ixure them 10 early habits of regularity in their attendance at 
 # Church and to teach them bow to ſpend the leifure hours of Sunday 
« to their own improvement, advantage and happineſs, which are 
« now almoſt univerſally conſumed in idleneſs, profanation and riot.” 
Sven is the outline of this benevolent plan; its interior regu- 


lations, extent and management muſt depend on the ſituation, 
Eh, _ abilities 


r 


N abilities and charitable diſpoſitions of thoſe FOO who may 
be inclined to adopt ſuch a ſcheme of Chriſtian improvement. 
I ſeruple not to call it an act of Chriſtian benevolence, ſince its 


advantages are both obvious and numerous; too numerous to 
be recounted on the preſent occaſion, too obvious to neetl illu- 


ſtration defore the preſent Audience.* No one ſurely can object 


to its principle except he be either ſome ſullen promoter of dark 
and groſs ignorance in the lower claſs of people, to ſerve the 
purpoſes of ambition, ſuperſtition and ſlavery, or ſome refined 


philoſopher of modern days, who with a degree of faſtidious 


delicacy affects to conſider all infant inſtruction in no better a 


light than as the parent of prejudice and mental ſubjection. 


But to give an early bias in the cauſe of virtue, together with all 
the advantages of firſt poſſeſſion, of habit and cuſtom, is what 


the beſt judges'of human nature (independent of religious and 


| Chriſtian conſiderations) have approved and inſiſted on, as the 
beſt means of promoting all the ſubſtantial and civil intereſts of 
a State, as well as of . that righteouſneſs, which alone exalteth a 
nation,” The humane Howard in his obſervations: on the ſtate of 


foreign priſons-furniſhes us with a remark much to our preſent 


purpoſe ; © that the- reaſon of there being ſo few. felons in many 


« priſons in Switzerland is to be ſought, not in the ſeverity of the 


* penal laws or in the frequency of executions, but in the great care 
ig that is taken in thoſe Cantons to give children, even the pooreſt, a 
— Leaks and religious education-:”---ſo beneficial is early inſtruc- 


dee theſe Adyvantages ſtated at large in the Appendix. 
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1 and. ſo muck, more important it is to the community to 
* prevent than to puniſh” crimes. To enlarge on this ob= 
vious truth would be to trifle away time; let us rather proceed 
to the pleaſant taſk of reviewing its advantageous practice in 
the inſtitution of Sunday Schools. 

Tux firſt circumſtance that gave riſe to the idea of theſe infant 
nurſeries of inſtruction was the concern it gave to all ſerious 
perſons to ſee the trifling, indecent and irreligious behaviour of 
ſo many of the poorer ſort both old and young on the Lord's 

Day. The profanation of the Sabbath (we know) has been la- 
mented at the execution of the law's laſt dreadful ſentence by 
many a penitent thief and murderer, as the firſt ſtep and principat 
leader to that career of intoxication, debauchery and vice, which 
at length terminated in ſo ſhameful and ignominious an exit. 
But theſe humane and conſiderate perſons were very ſenſible 

that theſe idle and urreligious practices on the Lord's Day ori- 
ginated in numbers from their extreme ignorance alone and 
want of. better advice. They therefore ſet themſelves to find a 
remedy, which though perhaps incapable of healing the whole 
diſeaſe might yet abate much of its malignant humour. They 
knew that the labour of endeavouring to ſtop the torrent of in- 
grafted and habitual vice was difficult and diſheartening, that to 
recall the inveterate practitioner from his beaten track of irregu- 
larity and impiety was a deſperate and almoſt impracticable at- 
tempt. . The Prophet's queſtions then preſented themſelyes to 


Weir view * ſhall we teach nance ? whom ſhall wwe 
<« make 
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"make to inderſtarid doftrine?” and the Prophet's anſwers wers | 
complete and ſatisfactory - even him that is weaned from the 
. milk and drawn from the breaſts : for dere precept may 3 
* upon prerept, line upom line, here a little and there à little,” 
opportunity ſerves and the infant capacity opens. Here a hy 
; gation may be laid on a wide and firm baſis, not ſo much indeed 
for remedying the preſent evil with reſpect to thoſe who are ad- 
vanced in years of ignorance, inattention and vice, as for pre- 
venting its further growth and divulgation amid the riſing ge- 
neration. By a cloſe application (argued theſe true promoters 5 4 
of the cauſe of Chriſtianity) to the improvement of theſe igno- 7 
| rant and unadviſed children, by ſetting on foot little ſeminaries if 
on a Sunday for the inſtruction of many, who may be employed 
in manual induſtry on a week-day, we may be able with God's 
bleſſing to do ſome good, eventodraw ſo many little Moſeses (as it 
were) out of the waters of deſtruction ;.and though we cannot edu. 
eate them, as Pharaoh's. daughter did him, in all the wiſdom and 
learning of Egypt; yet we may do what is ſtill better for their 
purpoſe---teach them to be ſober and induſtrious members of 
ſociety in their humble callings and inſtruct them in all the plain Y 
and ſaving knowledge of Chriſt.— Thus argued. (as we may 4 
ſappoſe) thoſe benevolent citizens of Glouceſter, who have the — 
honour of taking the lead in theſe Chriſtian. inſtitutions. - 
Ir then to aſſiſt the poor and needy in the education of their 


children be an act of Chriſtian . . if the gift of food and 
raiment 
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« prevent than to © puniſh” crimes. To enlarge on this ob- 
vious truth would be to trifle away time ; let us rather proceed. 
to the pleaſant taſk of reviewing its advantageous practice in 
the inſtitution of Sunday Schools. 

Tux firſt circumſtance that gave riſe to the idea of theſe a 
nurſeries of inſtruction was the concern it gave to all ſerious 
perſons to ſee the trifling, indecent and irreligious behaviour of 


ſo many of the poorer ſort both old and young on the Lord's 


Day. The profanation of the Sabbath (we know) has been la- 
mented at the execution of the law's laſt dreadful ſentence by 
many a penitent thief and murderer, as the firſt ſtep and principat 
| leader to that career of intoxication, debauchery and vice, which 
at length terminated in fo ſhameful and ignominious an exit. 


But theſe humane and conſiderate perſons were very ſenſible 


hat theſe idle and jirreligious practices on the Lord's Day ori- 


2 ginated in numbers from their extreme ignorance alone and 


on, and ſo much, more important it is to the Community to | 
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want of better advice. They therefore ſet themſelves to find a 


remedy, which though perhaps incapable of healing the whole 
diſeaſe might yet abate much of its malignant humour. They | 


knew that the labour of endeavouring to ſtop the torrent of in- 


grafted and habitual vice was difficult and diſheartening, that to 


recall the inveterate practitioner from his beaten track of irregu- 
larity and impiety was a deſperate and almoſt impracticable at- 
tempt. . The Prophet's queſtions then preſented themſelyes to 


their view. VI bom ſhall we teach knowledge ? whom ſhall we 
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nale to underfarid defirine ?” and the Prophet's anſwers were 
complete and ſatisfactory ; even him that is weaned from the 
* milk and drawn from the breaſts : for Bere precept may be given 
* upon prerept, line upon line, here a little and there'a little,” as 
opportunity ſerves and the infant capacity opens. Here a foun- 
| dation may be laid on a wide and firm baſis, not ſo much indeed 
for remedying the preſent evil with reſpect to thoſe who are ad- 
vanced in years of ignorance, inattention and vice, as for pre- 
venting its further growth and divulgation amid the riſing ge- 
neration. By a cloſe application (argued theſe true promoters | 
of the cauſe of Chriſtianity) to the improvement of theſe igno- 
rant and unadviſed children, by ſetting on foot little ſeminaries 
on a Sunday for the inſtruction of many, who may be employed 
in manual induſtry on a week-day, we may be able with God's 
bleſſing to do ſome good, even todraw ſo many little Moſeses (as it 
were) out of the waters of deſtruction ;.and though we cannot edu. 
eate them, as Pharaoh's daughter did him, in all the wiſdom and 
learning of Egypt, yet we may do what is ſtill better for their 
purpoſe---teach them to be ſober and induſtrious members of 
ſociety in their humble callings and inſtruct them in all the plain 


and ſaving knowledge of Chriſt.— Thus argued. (as we may 4 
ſuppoſe) thoſe benevolent citizens of Glouceſter, who have the 1 
honour of taking the lead in theſe Chriſtian inſtitutions. 

Ir then to aſſiſt the poor and needy in the education of their 


children be an act of Chriſtian charity; if the gift of food and 
raiment 
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raiment wears ay. but the nouriſhment of the ſoul (when Nos 
perly applied) endures for ever; if to prevent the growth of 
idleneſs and vice by inculcating early habits of induſtry, ſobrietwy# 
and virtue be a matter of the firſt importance, not only to the 
children themſelves, but to the neighbourhood in general, where 
they are ſituated ; if a religious obſervance of the Lord's Day be 
a ſerious concern im a Chriſtian land; if laſtly a good deed be a 
proper employment for a good day, then we may confidently 
pronounce, . that Sunday Schools are laudable ons . 
_ of all encouragement. / 
W1ra reſpect to their good and laſting effe@ts on the morals . 
| of thoſe, who may be brought up in them, it is time alone that 
can determine on their general utility, Where they have been 
introduced long enough to make the obſervation, their practical 
good conſequences have been declared to be very viſible ; where 
they are of a later date, they are {aid to promiſe very fair. We 
ought not therefore to be too quickly diſheartened at any rubs 
we may meet with in the proſecution of ſuch a deſign,” nor ex- | 
pet to find immediate good conſequences in a matter that re- 

. - gards a gradual improvement and a diſtant completion. The 
principle of their inſtitution-being confeſſedly good, the trial muſt 
be made in patience and perſeverance, and the final ifſue recom- 

mended in our prayers to the protection and bleſſing of Almighty 
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EHE AUTHOR was not willing to make any addition to 
T the Diſcourſe. itſelf, but to publiſh it exactly as delivered 
e en the Pulpit. But as it was then ſolely calculated to 
en gage the attention of a ** Clerical Audience,” it appeared needleſs 
to enlarge on many points relative to the good effects of infant | : 

inſtruction in general, and to the utility and importance of theſe | BY : = 

little ſeminaries in particular. Theſe are points however which 9 
- deſerve a fuller diſcuſſion now the ſubject is ſubmitted to public 
conſideration; and therefore they ſhall. as a 1 in what 
e . En: 

Ir was ſarcaſtically ſaid. 8 * concerning king E Herod, 

* I had rather be bis hog than his ſon.” The murder of Antipater 
by his own father Herod together with a fling at the Jewiſh 
Prohibition of eating ſwine's fleſh; occaſioned the above ſevere 
ſpeech. But is it not - alſo fairly applicable to, all neglectful 
parents? Better indeed is it to be ſome people's ſwine or dogs or 
horſes than their children; ſince they take all imaginable care 4 
to rear the former to their reſpective uſes, while to-make honeſt | 7 4A 
men and good Chriſtians of the latter ſcarce ſeems to employ 2 | 
— Children are endowed with natural reaſon and have 
ſouls 


I'S 


ſouls capable of everlaſting happineſs, or liable to eternal mf ; 
but for want of parents or friends to inſtruct them early in the 
road to the former, they are almoſt unavoidably | led int 
courſes that directly tend to the latter. It is to meet with ſuch 
void and uncultivated ſoils as theſe, that © the Devil goeth about 
« like a roaring lion ſeeking whom be may devour.” In ſhort, what 
can be more deplorable than the condition of that poor child; 
whoſe parents either through ignorance, vice or inability give 
him no inſtruftion? Infancy and childhood are the proper 
ſeaſons of inſtilling principles of all kinds, and therefore ought 
more eſpecially to be filled up with ſuch as are good and vir- 
tuous. The ſoul is at that age moſt receptive and pliable, and 
in conſequence moſt fit for inſtruction. There (exiſt then no 
impediments, no prejudices to hinder the acceſs of divine truths, 
there are few luſts or prepoſſeſſions to ſtand in the way and to 
diſpute their paſſage into the mind. Children are for the moſt 
part like moiſt arid ſoft clay in the hands of the potter, apt and 
eaſy to be moulded into any ſhape at the will of the workman'; | 
but if neglected when of this due temperament, they ſoon become 
hardened and loſe all their ductility. If men according to our 
 Saviour's own words muſt be brought into an © infant-like” 
ſtate of mind before they can profit by divine inſtruction ; then 
are infants themſelves moſt capable of receiving it ; arid therefore 
this capacity and fitneſs of theirs ought to be duly cultivated and 
improved with the utmoſt care and diligence. When through | 
want 1 early inſtruction the mind 1s once ſuffered to grow cal- 


lous 
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los i in ignorance and vice, it # 720 known how difficult and 
diſheartening the taſk is to endeavour to ſtop | the torrent of ſuch 
© habitual wickedneſs and to recall an old practitioner from his 
beaten track of profaneneſs and impiety into the paths of 
ſobriety, induſtry and virtue. If a reformation is attempted 
among thoſe of advancing yeaks, how ſhall one teach them 
knowledge who are grown old in ignorance > how ſhall « one re- 
claim the grey-headed i in ſin? Though a man ſhould ſpeak with 
the wiſdom of an Apoſtle or with the tongue of an Angel, yet 
inveterate habits would eyen thus be ſcarce broken through, or . 
the ſtrong prejudices. of ignorance and ſtupidity even thus be 
conquered. Though he be ever ſo diligent in informing thoſe, 
who are grown old in iniquity and ignorance, that ſuch and 
ſuch things are written in the book of God; though he read to 
them portions of Scripture levelled at their peculiar vices, yet all 
© this amounts not to their being able to ſee it, as it is written, 
with their own eyes and to read for themſelyes God's dreadful] 
denunciations againſt the hardened finner and his gracious pro- 
miſes of forgiveneſs to the returning one. If he wiſh to ſet be- 
fore ſuch the duty of bringing up their children in the fear and 

urture of the Lord, alas it is a very little way they can proeced 
in ſuch a work! for how can they inſtru others who haye been 
bred up in perfect ignorance themſelves ? or what e can they jeach | 
their children, who themſelves know nothing ? Sueh Parents 
are not able to give good gifts unto their children; for according 
20 the wiſe man' 8 laying, (Eccleſ. xxv, 31. © what, can 1 be expel? 
D | * 2g 
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ec « to find ip his age (that he 2 give to others) who hath gathered 
4 _ nothing for bimſelf in his yourh # Fay If he would fain perſuade them 
to ſpend, t the Lord's Day 1 in a religious manner, how ſhall he ſet 
about, it ? For let us make the beſt of the caſe and ſuppoſe 
(though the contrary 1s too generally true) that one, who. has 
'been' bred i in total ignorance, goes conſtantly to Church, yet 
that employs a very, ſmall portion of the Sunday. What then is 
to be done with the reſt ? There is an eaſy anſwer for him, who 

is capable of receiving i it, ee read what ts improving to yourſelf and | 


« infirutt your family at dome. But what can that perſon do to 
| whom the very ſhape of letters is unknown ? He can neither 


employ the leiſure hours of Sunday with profit to himſelf nor 
others. We, know what is the too frequent conſequence of ſuch 
| inability, that ſuch an helpleſs © ignorant” at the beſt but loiters 
away the precious hours of that, day, without knowing whither 
to go or what to do with himſelf at home, and therefore it is 
well if he has prudence and forbearance enough not to go whither | 
he ought not, and to ſpend the earnings of his weekly labour i in | 
improper places. Thus the day of the Lord is not. barely con- 
ſumed i in total idleneſs, but being ſtained i in its courſe by all 
manner of profaneneſs terminates at length i in ſcenes of drunk- 
| enneſs and debauchery. This is dreadful to think on Would 
to God it were not too true! Humanity therefore loudly .calls 


on all, who are able, to eſpouſe the cauſe of poor and ignorant | 
children, and to endeavour to imprint on their minds ideas of 
goodneſs and virtue cc while they are children,” that they may 
not become hardened ſinners at a later period of life. Now 


M0 mahy Walz may be e for refs 05 this gineraf | 
outline of inſtruction to Sunday in particular, tough by no 
means to the excluſion of any weekly improvement, where there 
is opportunity and abitity to procure it; and where any one Has 
the means without burting hitnfelf or family, and alſo tile in- 
clinatibn to put one child or more of the pobrer claſs to be regu- 
larly inſtructed during the whole week, it is certainly performing 
a moſt humane, charitable and pratfe-worthy action. But the 
uninſtructed children in many pariſhes are by far too numerous 
to be all taken c care of 1 in this complete manner: and therefore 
the preſent mode has been adopted for this amid other reafons, 
Viz. © to render its utility as extenſive as poſſible.” For by w yaw? | 
priating the charitable fund, where it may be poſſible to 
one, to the uſe of Sunday alone, numbers may be comprehended, 
even perhaps all the poor children of a place, who ſtand in neck 
of ſuch aſſi ſtance, whereas a very few only could be. denefitted 
at the ſame expence for the whole Week. cam 
Asad, Sunday being a day of reſt from all manual thus" 

we are the more at liberty to employ it in the opening of the 
underſtanding and improvement of the heart, e is ur proper 
buſineſs of the dax. 

AnoTHzR benefit of Sunday Schools ariſes from che * 
number of young people together, who will be inured by theſe 
means to early and regular habits of attendance on God's wor⸗ 
ſhip. This alone would be a very, deſireable and important cir- 


cumſtance in their favour were there no other, as we know full 
: D 2 well 
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2, well from fad experience, that thoſe among the pooter ſort eſpe- 


cially, who are not brought up in the good habit of going to 


Church, ſeldom acquire it in any great degree afterwards. For 
they never know when nor how to begin a good practice, to 
which they have not been accuſtomed, but to the neglect of 
which, as it leads them into every idle and vicious . * 
ſo frequently owe their utter deſtruction. | 
Wits it not alſo. be of the utmoſt advantage to he children 
"themſelves (as well as to the general intereſts of virtue and reli- 
gion) to be kept thus employed on the leiſure hours of Sunday 
in an uſeful and exemplary manner? If we have been frequently 
hurt at the idle and profane behaviour too viſible on the Lord's 
Day among the younger inhabitants of a place, by as many 
children as can be collected together under the inſpection of a 
careful and attentive perſon, by ſo many is the vagrant number 
leſſened, fo many are taken for the time out of harm's way, ſo 
many are prevented during the hours of attendance from engaging 


in idle paſtimes, from uſing indecent and profane language, EA 
from being impertinent, impudent and vicious in their words 
and actions. Were they to be kept in this negative ſtate only 


and out of the power of being corrupted by bad example, the 
benefit would be great; but it is hoped and deſigned to go 
much further, even to the advancement in due time of poſitive 
goodneſs and virtue. The hours of the Lord's Day, in which 
theſe young perſons are ſecluded from evil doing, are to be em- 


Ployed in forwarding their well- doing. By being taught to read, 
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they will know how to fill up many a vacant hour to advantage | 
on future Sundays, when arrived at a ſtate, of manhood, and 
will alſo have it in their power to improve their own children, 
who may not perhaps enjoy the opportunities of inſtruction. 
They will be taught the plaineſt duties of the Chriſtian religion, 
with a particular regard to what concerns their humble ſtation 
in life, and by the performance of which (as it will be inſtilled 
into them) they will moſt effectually conſult their own eaſe, 
proſperity and happineſs. 

Tux booriſh ſtupidity of thoſe of * poorer 2 wha "hich 
never had the leaſt intercourſe with their betters, together with 
their failure in every decent mark of reſpect to their ſuperiors ĩs 
well k to all, who have been converſant with their cha- 
racters; neither is it at all ſurpriſing. For where the poor find 
. themſelves totally neglected by thoſe above them and are conſe- 
quently in little hopes of receiving their favours, they want a 
ſpur to ſet them, forwards, an encouragement to put on their 
beſt appearances by way of ingratiating themſelves into the 
notice of others. But the caſe becomes wonderfully altered, 
where their richer neighbours condeſcend to treat them with 
ſome degree of attention, to enter into their concerns and to al- 
| leviate their ſituation as far as poſſible. When their inte- 
« reſts” begin to be touched, the poor then (as well as their 
betters under like circumſtances) ſoon learn to exhibit all due 
marks of civility in their power; they then begin to ſtrive and 
vie with each other i in ee behaviour. Hence ariſes another F 

| benefit 


benefit of Sundeyl coma; esd Fe the pri fat 
numbers. For by drawing the children of the Pos cut of ther 
obſcurity into notice and proteHioh they tend to Hiimianize'4 | 
race of beings, who' when left totally wum n 
ſuperior to the beaſts they drive. | 
Bor at the ſame tittte thut the rough Wade r theſe FA 
children are polifhing to a certain degree By their introduction 
into the preſence and countenance of thiir ſtiperiots, a door is 


5 proportionably opening (ſince theſe two points go hand i in Hand) 


for the admiſſtom of every important and neceſſary” truth, for 
| the practice of every plain and uſeful virtue. Herein therefore 
mme utility of Sunday ſchools is very conſpicu6hs, For let us 


ignorant from the Pulpit, it is a great chance whether many of 
| that bort or their children are often to be ſeth at church: they 

therefore put themſelves out of the way of < public advice and 
inſtitution. Little good then can be expekted in this way; 
finee thoſe who' need the advice moſt are never at hand to receive 
it. But by collecting a number of poor children together in 4 
private room or ſchool, he has wonderful opportunities of 
opening theit underſtandings and of improving their hearts. In 
his occaſtonal viſits to the Schools he is looked up to with a 
degree of attention and reſpe&t, and whatever hie ſiys is liſtened 
to with eagertieſs. - The children ſhew a ſatisfaction and 
pleaſure in his commendations, as well as a ſhame under his 
diſcountenance and cenſures. Being n not before a mixed multi- 
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ſuppoſe a Clergynidit ever ſo defirous of inſtructing the poor and 


— 


i 
tude he can ada N hinghe a to \the Peculiar Hieegeies 


and capacities of is young fl flock, and can explain their g duty to 


them by word of mouth as occaſion dictates, Phich, is always 
| better underſtood by ſuch children | and makes a deeper impreſ- 
fion than any other method, of inſtruQtion. The Jittle. Trafts 


Sundays to be exchanged for others, i is a a kind of filent —.— con- 
tinual preaching from houſe to ele on the moſt t plain and 


N familiar duties of common life. 12 * n 5 N. * vw! 14 'T: D 


gen then re t the general adyantages a Supday Schools, an 
which we haye a right to build good hopes of ſucceſs in dyę 
time provided theſe : inſtitutions are cloſely. followed up ang 
diſcreetly managed. One point more muſt not be overlooked, 
whoſe gradual accompliſhment (were they, ſuffered - to take a 
pretty general effect) would k be of the utmoſt importance to the 
community at large, and which might lead. thoſe, who have, not 
higher motives in view or Who have even little or no ſenſe 0 

religion themſelves, to encourage th their inſtitution. The _ 
of the Poor, and in I conſequence of Rates neceſſary for their 
ſupport i 1s become a matter of moſt ſerious, ohe. But why . 
do the Poor increaſe fo faſt ? why dc do ſo many young and able, 


men apply for relief as being Rarving a and out of all employ? | 


by why are ſo many young fa, families left to patiſh, ſupport, but 
cauſe their parents are idle, r » Yi6iows, and, y 155 
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When they oP get into regular and 30 work? It" is 
true indeed that in many parts of this county (ang perhaps elſe⸗ 
e where) there has of late been a real failure of employment for 
labourers, owing to inclement ſeaſons and ſcanty crops z ſo that 
many induſtrious people were reduced to extremities and com- 
pelled to apply for relief without any fault of their own. This 
however acts only as a partial, cauſe for the increaſe of Poor, and 
t is to be hoped will be only a temporary one. But no one can 
deny that a more general ſource of their numbers is to be 
J6ked for in their habits of idleneſs and vice. Now i it is fre- 
quently ſaid,” © that the poor in workbouſes, and theſe who want 
* relief ought to be employed and to be made fo earn ſomething towards 
Uu their own Support.” They certainly ſhould. But is it not 
Ariking ſtill deeper at the root of the evil complained of, if 1 we 
endeavour to inftil into the poorer ſort, while young, ſuch ideas 
and principles as ſhall make them « ever ſenſible of the obligations 
they lie under to provide all yr can for themſelves and families? 
as ſhall make them aſhamed to apply for any relief, but when un- 
der the preſſure of real and un merited ſufferings ?--as ſhall make 
| them ever deſirous and ready to employ themſelves abroad, and 
conſequently not want employment i in a Pariſh-houſe ? But 
theſe are the very deſigns and Purpoſes of Sunday Schools, viz, 
earneſtly to inculcate the good cauſe of honeſty,” ſobriety and 
| induſtry. "Theſe are principles, Which, wherever they are followed 
up by 'praQice, lay an excellent foundation to hope for a gradual 
Einninution 1 in due time of theſe heavy burdens, and that by a 

method | 
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chethod of ell Gtbers the thoft defireable and effe@tual, vi, ß 


a diminution of the number of Paupers themſelves. 
Bor that we may not be accuſed of arguing altogether on one 
ſide of the queſtion, let us attend to every ſhadow of an objec- 
tion that can be made on the other. bat good (perhaps it 
& may be urged) can you expett to do by one day's inſtruction in a 
te week ? will not your young ſcholar forget every thing and learn 
« more harm in the week than you can teach him good on a Sunday? 
This is certainly an objection of little force when made ſo gene- 
rally. No doubt there will be failures in the deſired effects of 
this as well as of many other good deſigns. But how ſhall the 
proportion of good or evil be known without a trial? Or why 
ſhould thoſe, who are well inclined to receive inſtruction and 
advice, be excluded from its benefits, becauſe others leſs worthy 
will continue obſtinate in their ignorance and error? And as to 
want of time for inſtruction, it is well known, that there is 
ample leiſure on one day (on Sunday eſpecially) to hear and to 
karn more than there is time or inclination to practice during 
the other ſix, Beſides ; the proper employment of the Sunday 
in habits of regularity and decency is what forms the primary 
object of theſe ſchools. As to improvement in reading (to which 
theſe objectors principally refer) ſuffice it to obſerve, that where 
the diſpoſitions of the children are in the leaſt tractable and do- 
eile, and the parents themſelves conſiderate: in the weekly ma- 
nagement of their families, ſo as to forward the views. of their 
* all the reading and learning, that is eſſential or de- 
E | ſireable 
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6 Why then wiſh to ts _ 
one the opportunity of doing  Jome good”, becauſe perhaps he 

cannot accompliſn a he may wiſh ? It was never the deſign 

of any promoter of theſe ſchools to preclude weekly inſtruction, 
but where circumſtances permit, to co-operate with it; where 
they do not, to be a ſubſtitute for it. The huſbandman who. 


ſhould think it uſeleſs to cultivate the ſeventh portion of his 


land, becauſe by ſome untoward accident he was hindered from 
doing the ſame by the reſt, would be highly and juſtly cenſurable- 
for ſuch negligence. If then there ſhould be neither opportunity 
nor ability to keep children in proper order for ſeven days. 
together, muſt one therefore be prevented from doing it for one 
day in ſeven ? The ſeventh part of a young perſon's life is too 
large a portion to be wholly neglected ; ſince if properly culti- 
vated it would not only produce rich ſeed in itſelf, but ſcatter its 
good fruits through every other part. 10 | 
Ir is further objected by ſome. few perſons, © aer there is no 

« uſe in inſtructing the children of the pour at all; better let it alone; © 
« it only tends to take them off from an early application to inquſtry, 
« ond is frequently apt to ſet them in ſome meaſure above themſelves,” 
As to taking them off from manual induſtry the objection is 
obviated in Sunday” Schools. Inſtruction indeed ſhould never 
exclude induſtry among the poorer ſort, but ſhould go hand in 
hand with it; and then it may be affirmed with ſome degree of 
confidence, that the one will ever encourage and improve the 
« other,” and an appeal may be made to the experience of 


1 0 * 
all dies: whether the ſervants and labourers they e ate 
not uſually ſpeaking more diſſolute, headſtrong and ungovern- 
able the more ignorant they are? In proportion therefore as the 
rank weeds of ignorance may be rooted out, there will be room 
to ſow the good ſeeds of ſobriety, induſtry and docility in their 
ſtead, not ee the polling NE of a rich and . | 

harveſt. 5 
Bur muy it muſt be a miſtaken notion in tac to chink 
that the poor can be hurt by inſtruction. For if the very few 
inſtances theſe objectors might be able to quote were ſearched to 
the bottom, it would plainly appear, that they aroſe not from 
the circumſtance of fuch young perſons having been put in the 
way of inſtruction, but from their own idle and untoward diſ- 
poſitions, who would not convert ĩt to its true end and purpoſe. 
For how can leſſons of humility tend to ſet any perſons above 
themſelves ? how can teaching them to be reſpectful and grate- 
ful to their benefactors make them impertinent and ſaucy ? 
How can the inſtilling into them the heinous nature of ſin and 
ſtriving to root it out of their conſtitution incline them the more 
to commit it ? Does deterring them by the ſevereſt threatenings 
from lying and ſtealing rather incline them to do both? Does 
adviſing them to be induſtrious by every poſſible argument that 
concerns their own intereſt, cauſe them to be idle ? Surely no 
conſiderate perſon can ſay or think thus, nor can any one, who 
has a true ſenſe of religion or a thorough knowledge of the de- 
ſign of all ſchools of charity, object to their encouragement, 
a | E 2 though 


though they ſhould not in all inſtances anſwer their propoſed 
end? But this is entering on another objection comprehending 


Sunday Schools together with other ſchools of charity. 


For it is ſometimes further urged, that allowing inſtruction 
« t0 be profitable in itſelf to poor - people, yet what good do we ſer 
« often ariſe from ſchools of charity? | what numbers turn out ill; 
«© qwho have been educated in them ?---This may be too true: but 
what good thing in the world does at all times and in all caſes 
anſwer all the good purpoſes of its inſtitution ?- What method of 
education in particular, though ever fo well contrived, is ſuffi- 
cient always to accompliſh its end? Do our own children how | 
carefully and diſcreetly ſoever managed always prove ſo good as 
we could wiſh ? Happy indeed would be the man . w bad his 


« quiver full of them,” were this always the caſe. But how often 


does the contrary happen] how often do we ſee the: beſt of pa- 


rents in better ftations fail in their expectations of this ſort ! 


how often do we ſee their children rebel againſt them, tranſgreſs | 


their lawful authority, caſt all their good admonutions behind 


them and in ſpite of every thing that can be done for them ruſi 


headlong into ruin and deſtruction ! Since ſuch is often the caſe, 


what right have we to expect a greater proportion of good to 
ariſe from ſchools of charity than we daily ſee from ſchools of 
affluence ? or what reaſon have we to' think worſe of the formes 
than of the latter; There muſt always be a mixture of good and 
evil character in both, for which it would be unjuſt to cenſure 
the plan of education itſelf or to think that regularity and good 


; 


8 

inſtruction can aun of itſelf tend to Pate any thing but 
what is good. 
© ARGUMENTS thus ſtated in behalf of Sunday Schools and ob⸗ 
ſecdons (och as they are) anſwered, ſuffer the author to diverge 
a little from his immediate point, and to draw the attention of his 
reader (for the purpoſe of emulation) towards thoſe noble plans 
of infant inſtruction and ſupport for the poor and ignorant, which 
the Metropolis exhibits to our view, What rare inſtances of 
this kind of benevolence are to be found there! The many illu- 
ſtrious foundations of this ſort are an honour and ornament to 
the Nation in general; a ſpecies of charity which perhaps has 
hitherto contributed © 7 cover the multitude of its fins.” We 
know the nature of ſanctuaries and privileged places in the days 
_ of ignorance and idol worſhip, viz. that they were a refuge and 
protection to notorious offenders and abandoned profligates, and 
that the proverbiab ſaying, © ad-Afplum confugere”” was not very 
honourable to the perſon who made uſe of it. But our «Chriſtian 
* Aſylum ſpeaks a very different language, © Fopen my gates as 
* an houſe of refuge to the forlorn orphan, to fland in the place of 
« parents and friends,” 10 protect, maintain and educate n in al 5 
„ Chriſtian knowledge.” © | 

AGAIN, f expoſe: infants” was an ä but barbarous 
cuſtom; in many ancient kingdoms ; but ** Come unto me, all ye 
« FounDLINGS of mean and uncertain parentage, and I will feed, 
« clothe and inſtruct you”---ſays the "ey extenfive _e humane 
mon bearing that name. 


Wuar 


. 
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Wnar a truly royal and religious foundation is Ghridt's Il: 4 
| | ital} where near a thouſand children of indigent” parents res 
ceive their daily ſuſtenance, their temporal and ſpiritual im- 
provement, where all as they advance forward are not ſent into 
the world in one and the ſame. beaten track, but are diſpoſed of 
according to their particular turn of mind and to the improve · 
ments they have made, for which reaſon this illuſtrious houſe 
of charity has produced many ornaments e ee to | the 
nation in various walks of life. 91885 

. ANOTHER moſt honourable ſpectacle . not go eme 
mention; this is the annual ſight of between five and ſix thous 
ſand children collected under one roof. If We aſk ** -whyſe art 
« all theſe?” the reply is ready; . we are the children of Benevo- 
e {ence ; we are all brougbt up by charity in our reſpettive pariſbet; 
t de are all met together under this ſacred Dome to lift up our voices 
* unto Gad and to praiſe him for his googneſs ; to pray for his eboiceſf 
« bhſfings on the beads of our generous benefattors, by whoſe bounty we | 
« are thus maintained and inſiruted.” This annual meeting of all 
the Charity Schools belonging to the Metropolis in Saint Paul's 
Cathedral is one of the moſt ſublime and affecting ſights that 
can be conceived. Who can view ſo many thouſand innocents 
reſcued thus (if not their own fault) from ignorance and wicked- 
neſs and not be moved? who can hear them raiſing their united 
voices in one grand choral hymn of gratitude to their Maker 
without an elated heart and a 207 N e da Ae 


* 
Buy the numbers“ of children — educated; not only 


in the Metropolis but throughout the whole kingdom, by the 
daily additions that are making through the extenſive plan and 
increaſe of Sunday Schools, even to the triumphal ſong of thou- 


ſands and tens of thouſands, a ſtranger to our laws might be 


inclined to think, that our Legiflature had adopted the Spartan 
mode of educating ** all children”: at the expence of the Public. 
But he ought to be told, that the voluntary benevolence of the 
Nation had much improved that rigid eode; fince we do not 
ſeek to break the bonds of natural affection by tearing away 
every child from his anxious parent, but only wiſh to open many 
charitable endowments for the relief of the ignorant and neceſſi- 
tous parent, that * bis child alſo may not want the conve- 


niences and improvements of life: nor do we confine his edu- _ 


cation (like Spartan Schools) to inculcating the ideas of a rough 
and hardened ſoldier, but fit him rather for employments of 
peace and the exerciſe of mutual forgiveneſs ; wiſhing to unite 
labour and induſtry. with uſeful inſtruction, to teach him 
ſobriety, temperance and patience, to humanize his heart, and: 
fill it with all the mild and ſocial virtues of Chriſtianity. 

The number of children educated in Charity Schools in London amounts to 
upwards of 6600 ; in other counties of England to above 23,000 ; in Scotland to 
near 8000.--Qur own county is ſaid to have 62 ſchools and near 1300 children i in. 
them. See Society's Account {for propagating Chriſtian Knowledge) 1784. 
The Author has not ſufficient information at preſent (and he wiſhes not to delay 


publication. for the purpoſe of collecting it) to aſcertain the © oy in Sunday 
Schools through the kingdom, but knows that they amount to many thouſands. 


| nnd that they are daily increaſing. 11 U 
LET 
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LX led then ſpur us on in our reſpective diſtri 
t 0 go and do kkewiſe.” Let reflection make us ſenſible, that the 
' Goſpel itſelf and all its glorious privileges are not confined to 
the rich and noble, but relate indifferently to all ranks and de- 
grees of men,' and to all children of what birth or fortune ſo- 
ever. All have ſouls equally capable of ſalvation ; all are equally 
obliged to aim at and endeavour after it in the beſt manner they 
are able under the ſame penalties of neglect. But © how ſhall 
«all do it is a queſtion fit to be aſked on. this occaſion, ſee- 
ing all have not the ſame opportunities of coming at the know- 
' ledge of Chriſt and his religion (how well ſoever inclined) for 
want of that inſtruction which is neceſſary for its attainment ? 
The anſwer is plain and obvious. The Providence of God has 
provided a way for it by diſpenſing his favours to many liberal 
and well-diſpoſed perſons in ſuch a comparative abundance or 
ſufficiency at leaſt, as enables them to contribute towards the 
education of the poorer ſort without the leaſt detriment to them- 
ſelves or families. He has encouraged them likewiſe ſo to do 
by promiſing the moſt glorious rewards to all that will perform 
it. He has declared his readineſs to receive what they ſhall 
think fit to beſtow on ſuch ignorant and indigent objects, to 
conſider it as given to Himſelf, and that He will make their bene- 
yolent diſpoſitions a principal inquiry at the Day of Judgment, 


Chriſt has further expreſſly commanded us all © to ſuffer little 
' « children to come unto Him and to forbid them not.” Let us not 


then be fo cruel to them or ſo diſodedient unto Chriſt, as to 
| forbid 
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forbid them „ Vet ſuch is the ſituation of many 
poor chilaren, that if we do not contribute towards bringing 
them to Chriſt, we ſhall be a ſort of forbidders of their coming, 
as they have no other viſible way of knowing Him. J then | 
* (as the Apoſtle ſpeaks) there be any conſolation in Chrift, if any "| 
* comfort of love, if any fellowſhip of the Spirit; if any bowelr'and "32 
e mereies,” (Phil. ii, 1) let us all, Clergy and Laity, preſs for- 
ward and do our utmoſt for the inſtruction and improvement of 
young Children in all that is good. Let us conſider them for 
the moſt as helpleſs infants that have few or no friends to bring 
them forwards but ourſelves. Let us look on them as our hum- 
ble petitioners and let us grant their requeſts to the utmoſt of 
our power. Let us reffect on our bleſſed Saviour's treatment of 
poor children on his humanity and tenderneſs towards them 
when they were brought into his preſence; * hjw He Blamed 
ce thoſe that would have kept them from Him; bow He exhorted all 
t nen to follow their innocency.; how He took them up in his arms, 
« laid bis hands: upon them and bleſſed them.” And though we 
cannot bleſs them in the manner He did, yet let us at all times 
be ready to extend our hearts towards them in all acts of bene- 
volence, particularly in that of procuring them ſome ſeeds of 
good and wholeſome education, from whence numberleſs bleſ- 
ſings will flow to themſelves and others, to ours An and 
to the Public in general. bern a. met Sd e ter; 
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of Rocheſter and others, after the delivery of the foregoing Ser- 
mon, for a full and particular account of the methods he took 
k to eſtabliſh the Schools in Boughton-Blean and Hearnhitl pa- 
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© + _. tiſhes, and likewiſe. for bis Plan and Regulations of the ſame, 
hoe takes the liberty of ſubjoining the following letter, which was 

8 3 lately written to his brother Mr. Moore. * North W * 3 
= contains the deſired information. - 


© Dear Brother, 


1 AM happy to 8 with! your EPI of giving you yk 
every information relative to the eſtabliſhment of Sunday Schools 


3 in my own Pariſh of Boughton and in my Curacy of Hearnhill ; 
and from which 1 have every reaſon to hope for ſucceſs that ſo | 
ſhort a trial can juſtify, The profanation'of Sunday by its em- 
ployment © in every wey but the right one” has given you (I am 

_ confident) as much concern as it has me. The high in ſtation 

2 treat the day and all its ſervices with a fovercign contorpt ; 
4 thoſe of middle rank employ it either in ſettling their worldly | | 


|» accounts, or in forming ſuch engagements as conſtantly inter- 


fere with their regular attendance at Church, while the poorer 
ſort conſume it in common paſtimes and diverſions, if not in 
drunkenneſs and debauchery. The diforder is daily getting 
ground, nor is the remedy at hand of effectual application. 


The ſuperior orders are apt to deſpiſe and Sinks ar hem! 
endea- 


1 
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W 2 * and good among. thew, 
whilſt our equals care but little for gur adviee and the Poor arc 


really too ignorant to profit much by its occaſional offers. For 


I am much inclined to impute a great deal of their infenſibiliy 
in religious concerns to their total ignorance of thoſe matters 
rather than to any worſe habits and diſpoſitions in them than in 
their betters ; an uncharitable point of view in which ſome 
people are ready to place them, but without juſtifiable grounds 
for their aſſzrtions. But you wiſhed me to give you a regular 
and circumſtantial account of my proceedings in a buſineſs, 
which by the benevolent concurrence of my pariſhioners 1 haue 
been enabled to bring. to a proſperous iſſue. It would be unjuſt 
to a very reſpectable and warthy Clergyman of Canterbury (Mr. 
Hearne) not to inform yon, that the introduction af theſe 
ſchools into his pariſhes in Canterbury in January laſt (the very 
firſt in this County) furniſhed me with the hint of attempting 
the ſame. I wrote to that gentleman on che ſubject, who. very 
freely communicated his plans to me, and which I was happy to 
follow, as far 28 local circumſtances permitted. The firſt thing 
to be provided was the eſſential means for their ſupport, which 
made it neceflary, as well as otherwiſe reſpectful and proper, to 
diſcover the ſentiments and to ſaund the inclinations of the Gen- 
tlemen and other ſubſtantial people in the place on the introdue- 
tion of ſuch a plan. I Was extremely happy not. only to meet 


with a warm approbation of the deſign in general terms, but 
4 F 2 with 


TRA 


with a more cubſtantial proof of concurrence in the promiſe of | 


a liberal and annual ſubſcription exceeding my expectations. 
Thus fortified with the means, my next buſineſs was to [Viſit 
every houſe in the Pariſh where there were any children and to 
propoſe my plan for their Sunday inſtruction; and as the rich 
were ready to contribute, fo I muſt add for their credit that the 
poor ſeemed as gratefully to accept; ſo that I ſoon collected the 
names of about fourſcore children,” whoſe parents thankfully 
accepted my offer. There only remained to provide proper 
teachers. I procured a man and his wife to attend and inſtruct 
all the children I ſhould ſend to their houſe on à Sunday at 
One Guinea and a Half per Quarter, and another woman in 
another diſtrit at One Guinea per Quarter.” Theſe perſons - 
are conſtantly to appear with the children at church, where they 
have ſeats appropriated to themſelves. All this being adj aſted, 

1 had a number of the following papers * _ on the 
church doors 1 diſperſed . | | 


” SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
« Supported by voluntary Subſcription i in the * of mo" 
 « Blean, Kent, 1785. 


« The Points aimed at in the introduction of Sundey Schook, are 
« fe furniſh opportunities of inſtruction to the Children of the 
« poorer part of the pariſh without interfering with any induſtry of 
« the week-days ; ; 4 fo inure children to early habits of going to 
| & chnrch 


+ 


* 1 

« eburch a of ſpending the leiſure hours of Sunday decently and 
e yirtuouſly. Tbe children are to be taught to read and to be in- 
te firufted in the plain duties of the Cbriſtian Religion, with a par- 
te ticular view to their good and induſtrious behaviour in their future 
character of Labourers and Servants. The extent of the plan muſt 
«© be guided by the Subſcription that may be raiſed ; and all perſons 
4 willing to encourage the ſame, even by the ſmalleſt donations, are 
6; 3-278 to apply to the Reverend Charles Moore, Vicar.. 


* REGULATION of the DAY. 


© «© When Service is in the Morning at Boughton, the children are 
« to meet at their ſehool- room by eight o'clock and to ſtay till ten, 
tauben they are to go with their teacher to Church. After. Service 
&. they are. to go to their reſpecbive homes, and to meet again at the 
& ſchool by two o'clock ; and to flay there till fix in ſummer, or as long 
©« as day-light will permit in winter. When ſervice is in the aſter- 
* noon at Boughton, the children are to meet as before by ei 'ght o'clock 
« in the morning and to ſtay till eleven, when they are to go home, 
« They are to return to ſchool by one o'clock and ſtay till it is time to 
% go to church: After Service they are to return again with their 
« teacher and to ſtay till fix o'clock as before, or as long as day-light 
permits. * 
% N. B. All that is * of their parents. is, 1 they fend 
«« their children regularly to ſchozl, clean in their perſons, (which 
* cofts nothing) and as decently clathed as their ci 'rcumlances will 
«. yu Up You 
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{Yor ko oor Barviee hare is alternate 6b Flearwhll where 
a ſchool has alſo fince eee ae EPI | 
tions and contains about thirty children) A Ys 1 

Ov ſchools at Boughton were accordingly 8 I; 
when feventy-riphr” children, very decent and clean in their 
perſons and apparel appeared in a body at Church with their 
tenchers. Indulge me = moment in the pleaſing recollection; 
it was a new and a yrateful fight and will well bear reflection. 
I make a point of viſiting the ſchool moſt Sundays to ſee what 
children attend, and how they go on. Very few of the whole 
numder can read at all, and many would never have been in the 
way of any inſtruction, but for ſome comprehenſive plan of this 
Fort. As 1 found no ſhort prayers any where exactly applicable 
to this new ſcheme. I drew up the following to be got by 
heart and to de repexted in the {chooks. 


«« -A MORNING PRAYER to be uſed by the Children . | 
« the Sunday Schools. IM Ys 


Arg ER. <«< who fulfereſt che little children to come unto 
Thee and forbiddeſt them not“ brar ben unto our prayers, we 
<< moſt humbly beſeech Thee, and gront, rbat as we increaſe in years, 

© ſo we may increaſe in all goodneſs and piety. Make us thankful for 
4 theſe opportunities of tmſtruttion that ar give u by the chartty of 
4% g benefattors and make us deftrons o, improving fuch bleſſings 70 


* N . For ubieb purpoſe we pray, that Thou 
« welt 


W 
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40 — and. fuithful e of all the * 
© we ore taught ; and particularly we. prey for thy grace to keep the 
* Lord's Day holy, never to take thy. name in vain, to ahbor deceit 
« and lying, to be chaſte and faber, honeſt and ingeftrious : teach us 
ce to be dutiful to thee, O God, above all things, and to ie copy fearful 
ec of offanding agarnſt thy commandments. Teech us: ſo reverence thy 
e holy word, to be grateful and obedient to our ſuperiors fer all their 
«* favours, to be affettionate and kind in our bebaviour to ane another. 
« In a word, enable us, O Gad, to be good children in all things, that 
© ſo "eve may grow: up in the pratitce of every uſeful and Chriſtian 
« virtue. All which wwe beg through the merits and mediation of 
” JN CONE nn een ens: Amen. | 


| 4 An EVENING PRAYER on Heving th Salo, 


* We thank Thee;  Gody for-the infirutlien we have this. gay 
te. received and jor the opportunity we have had of attending thy bouſe 
and -fervice. - Grant, that whatever geod qe have heard this day 


«© awith our outward ears may:be ingrafied inwardly in our hears, ſo - 


« as to bring forth in us the fruits of practical virtue and piety 
i through the courſe of the enſuing week. Grant us bealth to, meet. 
* again on the next Lord's Day to receive and profit by further in- 
n fruftjon. Bleſs all cur relations, Jriends ond benefaFors, and make 
« us ever ſenfible of and thankful for the advantages we enjay abave. 


1 many others, who: bave the misfortune ro be bred up in.the paths, of. 


« ignorance, idleneſe_and, vice, O may we Jive to Alive dhe 
*. d1/tineH1ons 
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« difinions ond prove ourſelves worthy of tien. Hear, O Lund we 


« beſeech T hee, theſe prayers of children, and hearken unto their humble 
* petitions, which are offered at the Throne of Heaven, n Jeſus 
* * our OY LO ORs Amen.” Atom 


All Suri are found for the uſe of the ſchools. Our little 
library for the current year (being as much variety as our 
finances would afford) conſiſts of Prayer Books, IT eſtaments, 
Spelling Books, Watts's firſt Set of Catechiſms; the Tracts are, 
Chriſtian Monitors, Stonehouſe's Religious Inſtruction of 


Children, Sin and Danger of neglecting public Worſhip; all- 


which (except Watts 's Catechiſm). are to be had at eaſy rates by 


Subſcribers to the Society in London, The former ſet of books 


are kept at the ſchools to be uſed only there and at Church, 


(except by way of indulgence to à good child) otherwiſe we 


ſhould have new ones to find oftener than could be afforded. © 
The other Tracts ate deſigned as much for the uſe of the 


parents and other "pariſhioners (in order to keep them up 
to the ſpirit of the plan] as of the children. Some of the 
children therefore carry home one or other of theſe every 
Sunday which they. are to bring back the following, and inter- 
change with one another. Freſh books will be introduced i in. 
coutſe on the common vices of the poor; but I thought theſe. 
general ones beſt adapted for the encouragement of the deſign at 


firſt. Nn capable ro are to undergo little examinations. in, 
ADR Church 
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Church and to have little rewards accordingly- but we are not 


prepared for this yet. Our expences this year will amount to 


about ** Twenty Pounds” but not ſo much another, as forms 
were to be purchaſed to accommodate the teachers, and a much 
larger quantity of books (which coſt near Eight Pounds) was 
wanting at firſt ſetting out than will be neceſſary again in the 
ſame year. Our annual ſubſcription amounts to about Sixteen 
Pounds, which I think will do pretty well in future :---this year 
we had extraordinary helps. 

You know my pariſh here (though 2nd a village) 1s pretty 
populous, having above one hundred and fifty houſes in it, and 
abounds with poor. A great number of theſe can neither inſtruct 
their families themſelves, nor are able to pay others for doing it : 
and though many of the well-diſpoſed inhabitants ſelect children 
here and there-to put them to weekly ſchools, yet numbers are 
and muſt be totally overlooked, Theſe then are the firſt objects 
of Sunday Schools, though by no means to the excluſion of as 

many more as ſubſcriptions will accommodate. As to age, five 
or ſix years old is quite early enough, and if the numbers were 
neceſſarily to be limited I would not receive them before ſeven 
or eight. I have hitherto made no reſtriction of age, but admit 
all who offer, provided only their parents . live in” (no matter 
whether belong to”) the pariſh ; and I wiſh them to continue 
as long as they are inclined to ſtay and behave well. If regula- 
tions ſhould hereafter be found requiſite on this head, they muſt 
1 G be 
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be made as circumſtances direct; at preſent there is no need of 
limitation: The generality of the preſent number are between 


ſeven and twelve, not from any ſelection of my on, but be- 


cauſe older ones are more unwilliag to attend, and many cir- 
cumſtances intervene to prevent it, were they ſo diſpoſed. I 
perfectly agree with you, that a moſt important age is from 
twelve to ſixteen or upwards z and that could they be retained 
in the due mixture of ſerious and religious exerciſes with their 
habits of induſtry, and in the regular obſervance of Sunday till 
that age, the impreſſion would probably laſt in a great meaſure 
through life; whereas now it is ſometimes apt to be overpowered 
from various cauſes before well ſettled. But about twelve years 
of age the condition of theſe poor children materially changes. 
A parent, though perhaps no extraordinary liver himſelf, is 
many times not unwilling to have his child taught what is good, 
and even to encourage his regularity of behaviour. But when 
once that child gets into a ſervice (which he certainly ought to 
do as ſoon as he can) the caſe is altered. The generality of 
maſters and miſtreſſes (eſpecially, of the farming ſort) pay little 

attention to any concerns of their ſervants but what appertains 
to their daily labour. The younger lads are ſoon laughed out 
of their little ſtock of decency, regularity and knowledge by their 
older companions: in the field and ſtable; neither does the. ſcene, 
among the female ſervants within doors afford us a more pleaſing 
Praſpect. To ſo great a head of effrontery are farming ſervants 


arrived 


e 
arrived (though I muſt think it owing © primarth” to the bad 

examples and inattention of the Maſters themſelves, who will 
ſubmit to no temporary inconveniences for the diſcouragement 
of a wicked ſervant nor ** wnite” in requiring a good moral 
character from the laſt perſon they ſerved, which would have 
prevented much of the evil complained of) to ſuch a height of 
impertinence (I ſay) they are arrived, that where a maſter is 
well inclined and regular himſelf and would fain perſuade his 
ſervants to be the ſame (eſpecially on a Sunday) he is ſaucily 
replied to- I was hired to do your farming buſineſs, am I negled.- 
&« ful of that? but I was not hired to go to Church, nor will I, but © 
« when I like it. Such being the caſe it would no doubt be 
an important improvement of the preſent plan of Sunday Schools 
were it poſſible to extend them by any means to the care and 
inſtruction of ** grown” children from twelve to ſixteen at leaſt ; 
and though there might be numberleſs difficulties attending it, 
yet ſomething perhaps might be ſtruck out of this kind, which 
if it did only © little good” might be well worth a trial. Per- 
ſons of this age muſt not be mixt with the younger ſet nor the 
ſexes with each other, neither ſhould they be confined to the 
cloſe attzndance of a School, Were the maſters, who employ 
them, well inclined themſelves, and had the young people been 

previouſly fo well inſtructed, as to be deſirous of continuing in 
a ſtate of ſobriety and regularity, their attendance on neceſſary 
buſineſs at home might be ſo managed as to give them frequent, 
G 2 if 
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5 if not conſtant opportunities of appearing at Church, and of 


attending perhaps for One Hour” on a Sunday Evening to 


ſome inſtructor, who in the moſt eaſy and familiar manner 


ſhould read with, explain to and-queſtion them on the plaineſt 
and ſimpleſt points of morality and religion. But the greateſt 
difficulty would conſiſt in finding out proper inſtructors: the 
poorer ſort are in general incapable of the office and the better 
would not undertake it; neither indeed could many pariſhes in 
the country (to which my ideas have been pretty much confined 


in this letter) be able to ſupport ſo much expence. Though 


therefore the plan of Sunday Inſtruction is not ſo complete as it 
might be wiſhed, yet it extends perhaps as far as circumſtances 
will allow, at leaſt for the preſent. God grant it his bleſſing ass 
far as it goes; and though we may be obliged to leave children 
to themſelves too early, yet ſurely it is better to leave them fur- 
niſhed with ſome ideas of what is good, rather than in a ſtate of 


total ignorance ; which latter would be the caſe of numbers, 
who now attend Sunday Schools. Good principles will probably | 


return and exert themſelves at ſome time or other, even though 
neglected at firſt ; whereas the Void of no principles at all is 
truly deplorable. I am therefore very thankful to my 'pa- 
riſhioners here for co-operating ſo chearfully and ſubſtantially 
with my wiſhes as they have done---many a Clergyman is not 
ſo fortunate. No plan indeed of reformation ever ſeemed to 


meet with a more general and hearty approbation, wherever it 


. = known. The bay: are at leaſt as induſtrious i in promoting | 


1 2 it as the Clergy; a circumſtance, which in my opinion the 


Clergy ought thankfully to embrace. Away with narrow jea- 


Jouſies of interference, which 1 underſtand have ſubſiſted in ſome 


places: let but good be done, no matter by whom. I do not 


know whether you ſaw an account in the papers lately of the 


aſſiduity of Biſhop Law in Ireland to eſtabliſh theſe ſchools 


through his dioceſe of Clonfert, on the moſt liberal and compre- 
henſiye plan with reſpect to all Sectaries. I hope the account 


was true. But to come nearer home and into our own county. 
The Dean and Chapter of Canterbury have taken up the cauſe 


as a body, and the example of Mr. Hearne, whoſe name I men- 
tioned before as the firſt promoter in this county has been 
followed by many other pariſhes in Canterbury. Steps a. 
taking in Chatham for the ſame purpoſe, and the Clergy. 
in and about Rocheſter are in general very deſirous of their eſta- 
bliſhment. I hear likewiſe of ſeveral other places in the country, 
where they are meditating their introduction; but that the 
Clergy and others have wanted information on the ſubject. 
This has ſwayed with me to venture on publication, which if it 
ſhould prove of any ſervice to the cauſe will make me very happy. 
I hazard its imperfections under the general utility and importance 
of the ſubject. It is poſſible we may have ſomething foon from 


the reſpectable Mr. Jonas Hanway on theſe matters, as he has 


* Particularly James Six, Eſq; of Canterbury, | 
7 | | lately 
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lately (I know) wrote to the Mayor of Canter 


purpoſe of information. If ſuch be the caſe, we thall ng 
receive moch inſtruRion- tor: the. yew n 


8 pen; 


and which ho will make all ſuch wi 
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tial account of this bulineſs, which is > any apology for 
length af letter from 


CHARLES - 
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